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Keeping up 
with the cold: 


campus slips, slides, survives 


By Madeline Hughes 
Online Executive Editor 


Winter in Vermont can be tem- 
peramental. Last year there was lit- 
tle snow, this year was warmer than 
average with two feet of snow falling 
over a few days. It becomes a routine: 
Freeze, thaw, freeze, repeat. This also 
can mean some slick spots around 
campus. 

“Sidewalks were never really main- 
tained before eight in the morning,” 
said Carly Kondel, °17, a resident of 
the 300s townhouses. “I fell a couple 
of times on my way to my Thursday 
morning class one day, spilling my 
coffee all over myself.” 

The $1.5 million deficit this year 
caused some cuts from the mainte- 
nance budget. That means the main- 
tenance department is working with a 
shrinking staff due to retirements and 
a few staff taking the buyout. 


“When we get a big melt and then 
it gets really cold the next day it’s just 
really hard to keep up with,” said Jim 
Farrington, the associate director of 
facilities. “We are down a couple of 
people in the grounds department due 
to some attrition, but we believe that 
with less maintenance up north and 
some better equipment and looking 
for efficencies that we do not have any 
lack in ability to serve to the level that 
is expected.” 

With about 70 facilities workers, 
about half do groundskeeping work, 
oftentimes working shifts around 
the clock to properly take care of the 
walkways and roads around campus, 
according to Farrington. The sched- 
ules often have workers coming in 
at different times, trying to keep up 
with demand. 

“The fact of the matter is that we 
are in northern Vermont. We get rain, 
We get snow, we get melt, thaw, melt, 


thaw. We are never going to get to the 
point where we are going to get dry 
sidewalks,” said Mike New, director for 
human resources. “I think the teams 
do a good job in putting salt down, 
and if we are not getting it where we 
need to I think we need people to let 
us know certain spots to look out for.” 


Left: In the parking lot by the one-hundred’s townhouses, a car is snowed in. Right: a campus sidewalk is slick with sluch slush and ice. 
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By Katie Farrell 
Staff Writer 


As Brother Michael Carter lay face 
down in the Chapel of Saint Michael the 
Archangel below Bishop Christopher J. 
Coyne, he opened himself up to a life 
of humbleness and adoration for his 
worship as he recited his vows to become 
the newest deacon at Saint Michael's 
College. 

“Tr’s hard to express or articulate the 
emotion because it’s something that 
I've kind of been building up to in my 
life for a long time either indirectly or 
directly,” said Carter of his ordination as 
a deacon on February 11. 

In his first few weeks as a deacon, 
Carter has not experienced much major 
change. He remains an instructor in 
religious studies, he is involved in the 
MOVE programs and often attends 
meetings with the Student Association 
and is very active around the community. 
“His office is in Alliot, his door is always 
open and he’s super nice. He has a really 
funny sense of humor,” said sophomore, 
religious studies major Maggie McKeon. 

However, Carter now is allowed more 
involvement in public masses and has 


the ability to perform certain religious 
ceremonies. This includes baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals. 

McKeon said that she enjoyed the 
fact that Carter and another brother, 
Philip J. Lawson, who was ordained 
alongside him, were both so young. She 
was impressed by this, as the deacons at 
her home church are all much older than 
the two she witnessed giving their vows. 
The ordination ceremony is different 
from a regular Catholic mass. A Bishop 
leads the mass and recites passages as well 
as leads the recital of vows. The broth- 
ers lay face down in front of him for a 
process called prostration, similar yet a 
more special act than bowing or kneeling 
as they will do in traditional masses. 

From a personal perspective, Carter 

described his ceremony as a nerve-wrack- 
ing experience, however was relieved 
by the accompaniment of many peers. 
“T was very gratified by a lot of people 
showing up, my family obviously and 
other people that I knew, but students 
were there as well, people from the St. 
Mike’s community.” 

Carter said he has felt a religious 
calling for almost his entire life. As soon 
as he was able to distinguish himself as 


PHOTO COURTESY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF BURLINGTON 
Deacon Michael Carter stands in-the Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel during his ordination on Saturday, Feb. 11. 


an individual, which he says was around 
the age of 12, is when he felt “the seed 
was planted”. Coming from a family 
with no remarkably large ties to religion, 
his choice to follow a religious path into 
Roman Catholicism was entirely person- 
al, he said. There was no influence for or 
against his decision from his family. 

Not only was he surrounded by com- 
munity members and family, but several 
priests and deacons from the area attend- 
ed as well. He was extremely thankful 
to those who took the time to attend his 
ceremony. Although not normally an 
emotional person, he says it was quite an 
emotional time for him. 

McKeon, who is often a lector during 
Sunday masses, was selected by Carter 
to be a reader at his ceremony. She is an 
active member in the campus ministry 
and the peer ministry group on campus 


‘called VITA. 


She recited a passage from the Book 
of Jeremiah, 1:4-9. “I thought it was a 
really pretty reading, I enjoyed it.” To 


ae 


quote the reading directly, ““You must go 
to everyone I send you to and say what- 
ever I command you. Do not be afraid of 
them, for I am with you and will rescue 


you, declares the Lord.” 


Having just completed grad school, 
Carter, at 27, is very young to have 
already become a deacon. According to 
Brian Cummings, director of campus 


ministry since 2003, ages of people 


who go through this process “[are] very 
unique, it’s like when someone decides to 
get married.” 

“T've known Michael since he was a 
student, and I’m very happy he joined 
the society of Saint Edmund and this 
year he’s been working with me in 
campus ministry,” said Cummings. He 
briefly described the process of becom- 
ing a deacon as a “sacrament of holy 
orders with three offices, deacon, priest, 
and bishop.” Carter has just completed 
the first step toward becoming a priest, 
which. 

Prior to his ordination, Carter 
graduated from Saint Michael’s in 2012 
and received his Masters of Divinity 
from Boston College last year. He then 
returned to the Edmundite community 
to join the Society of St. Edmund. 

“It’s a different opportunity to reach 
people,” Carter said describing his new 
role as deacon. @ 
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What’s with all the hate? 


SMC bias response team investigates campus incidents 





By Elisabeth O’Donnell 
Features & Social Media Editor 


Aidan McMurrer, has had a Black 
Lives Matter poster ripped off his door 
three times this year. When it first ° 
happened in December, McMurrer, a 
sophomore RA for Quad Commons and 
Alumni, emailed Public Safety asking 
them to look at the security cameras in 
the hallways to find out who had done it. 
He did not receive a response. 

McMurrer replaced the sign but once 
again it was ripped down. He soon heard 
people coming down the hallway and 
through the peep hole in his door saw 
them point at the torn sign, kicking it as 
they passed. McMurrer confronted the 
group in the hallway, emphasizing that 
he merely wanted to understand what 
prompted them to tear the sign down. 
He didn’t get much out of this conversa- 
tion other than meek apologies. 

“They weren't singling me out specif- 
ically, but when you hurt my friend you 
hurt me. [Confronting them] was pretty 
terrifying. I was scared and I’m a 6 foot 3 
white guy. I can’t imagine what someone 
who is [actually marginalized] would feel 
confronting that,” said McMurrer. 

“People rip down posters all the time. 
But when there’s a Black Lives Matter 
sign being repeatedly torn down, it’s 
clear that there’s a motive behind it,” 
McMurrer said. “If you're tearing it 
down to make a point, then come talk to 


me. I want to hear your perspective and — 


understand why you did this. ’'m not 
out to get you in trouble, I’m out just to 
understand,” said McMurrer. 

After the third time his poster was 
ripped down McMurrer emailed Lou 
Dimasi, Director of Student Life. 

Incidents with bias roots happen on 
the St. Michael’s College campus, but 
often students don't hear about them 
except through the grapevine, and they 
don’t know how they are being handled. 
Following numerous incidents across 
campus last semester, including the use 
of racial slurs and racially charged graffiti 
and verbal assaults, many students said 
they felt unsafe and unsupported by the 
administration when a group of students 
marched to President Neuhauser’s office 
on December 8, their first demand was 
“Enact a Bias Response Team.” 

In response, a group of faculty and 
staff, led by Dawn Ellinwood, vice pres- 
ident of student affairs, came together in 
December to research the best way to 
create a Bias Response Team (BRT), said 


Kerri Leach, assistant dean of students 
and facilitator of the BRT. 

The group researched BRTs at other 
colleges, including Middlebury College 
and Providence College, and surveyed 
students on campus to understand the 
campus culture and needs. The survey 
most importantly recommended specific 
faculty members that the student body 
felt comfortable with for the team 





Upon students’ return to campus this 
semester bias incidents continued. “The 
[U.S.] election of the president has 
spiked incidents,” Leach said. But the 
school now has a BRT to handle them 
with transparency. 

The team includes the following 
four staff —Kimoi Seale, Kathy Butts, 
Micalee Sullivan and Kerri Leach—and 
five faculty members—Katie Kirby, Trish 
Siplon, Mike Bosia, Shefali Misra and 
Traci Griffith. Leach also noted that 
there are several student members who 
wish to remain anonymous. Besides 
addressing individual incidents the BRT 
devises ways to avoid issues of differ- 
ence and respect through education and 


training. 

In her email announcing the forma- 
tion of the BRT, Dawn Ellinwood stated 
that the new system would systematize 
the reporting of bias incidents on cam- 
pus, aiding the college’s response to such 
incidents. Ellinwood emphasized the 
purpose of the BRT in stating, “We are a 
community of choice at Saint Michael’s. 
That is to say, each of us is here because 





we have chosen to come here as student, 
professor, or staff member and with this 
choice, we all have the responsibility to 
walk alongside each and every member 
of this community with respect.” 

This semester the BRT has been alert- 
ed of incidents including the unautho- 


rized movement of a Black Lives Matter 
flag in Durick Library. According to 
John Payne, director of library and infor- 
mation services, the library hung a Black 
Lives Matter flag on the second floor 
overpass in conjunction with displays 

for Black History Month. The week of 
Feb. 13, a Thin Blue Line flag was hung 
across from it without permission from 


the library. The library took the Blue 


“F--- Trump,’ ‘Black lives don’t matter,’ 


fied and consults with Dawn Ellinwood 
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flag down since they had not authorized ~ 
it. The night after its removal, the Black 
Lives Matter flag was stolen. The library 
replaced this original flag with two new 
Black Lives Matter flags. February 20, 
another Thin Blue Line flag was hungin 
the library without permission. : 
“What we would like to do is create 
a log of these incidents. We're trying to 
develop something where we can get this 
out and let people know what’s going 
on on campus, while protecting people. 
You have to protect the people who have — 
been affected and [the offenders],” Leach . 
said. ae 
The log, published Feb. 28, includes _ 
14 incidents recorded this academic year. — 
While it does not reveal names or loca- 33 
tions which could expose those involved, 
it does provide the month of the incident 
and a sentence long description of what 
was reported to the BRT. For example, 
the log notes this incident from Febru- 
ary: “The language ‘Gay fucking fagots, 
‘Blank is as Gay as f---, ‘Kill all Fags,’ 


written on school property.” 

When a student witnesses or experi- 
ences a bias incident they are encouraged 
to report it to a member of the BRT, ‘ 
Public Safety, Residence Life, Student 
Life or the Center for Multicultural 
Affairs. Students are also able to fill out a 
report online if they do not feel conttetay . 
able directly going to a member of the © 
groups listed. Leach is immediately noti- | 


before convening the BRT in response 
to an incident. The entire BRT analyzes 
the weight of the incident and decides 
whether or not to notify the commu- 
nity. Meanwhile, the team also relays a 
follow-up response to those involved and 
provides support to both victimsand 
offenders. Team members are required“ ae 
to make efforts to uphold the privacy of 
reporters, the accused and witnesses. If _ 
need be, the Office of Student Conduct — ¥ q 
and/or state and local law enforcement 
may become involved. er 
“I hope that students feel that they 

are supported. I hope that they feel _ y 
empowered to tell somebody, know that — pe 
they matter and that their voices are 
heard. Also that [moving forward] the : 
community is informed of the culture. 
our campus and that education will help 
make change,” Leach said. = 

“A lot of people are dealing with alot — 
of stuff that they don’t feel comfortable — 
talking to Public Safety Officers or even 
counselors about,” McMurrer said. 
“What I’m hoping is that people will 
know that the Bias Response Team is 
there for them and not just to uphold 
the laws of the school.” ® 
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New lab adds color to student researc 


By Justin Ranicar 
Staff Writer 


This semester saw the introduction of 
a Scientific Imaging Facility to campus, 
found in Saint Edmund’s Hall, Room 
301. Overseen by Professors Chant and 
Fabian-Fine, this lab space provides stu- 
dents with programs to visualize, evalu- 
ate, and process research findings at 10 
stations, with two students per station. 
This makes a total capacity of up to 22 
students. 


Other additions include the Zeiss 





From the perspective of a student en- 
rolled in BI 345, Developmental Biology, 
the chance to make “publisher-worthy 


images” has been exciting, said Patrick 
McAllister, ’18, who sees the professional 
implications of the new scientific imag- 
ing facility as a blessing, that he thinks 
more classes should take advantage of. 

Being self-taught on many research 
skills from earlier summer work, McAI- 
lister hopes the facility continues grow- 
ing, enhancinging classes in the long- 
term. 

“Students (want) to learn how to use 


Axiolmager, it,” he said. 

a high-tech Some of 
Scere “Too often are we con- —“"<imases 
capable of McAllister 
extreme fined to cartoonish figures | tas already 
magnification used the 
through dyes thatarenotcompletely 3.230: sis 
attached to 99 semester, have 
highlight UE centered on 
specific the process of 


proteins, ina 
process called 





-Patrick McAllister, ‘18. | 


gametogenesis 
in mammals’ 


immunofluo- sperm and 
rescence. egg haploid 
Though cells, which 


it has only been open for a little over a 
month, reception has been positive, with 
students given independent access once 
they are properly trained by Chant or 
Fabian-Fine in working with the highly 
sensitive equipment. 


he also viewed through the microscope’s 
immunofluorescent setting. 

This was valuable at the time, he said, 
for lending visual aid to recent studies, 
allowing the class to see these important 
cellular and reproductive processes play 








LEFT IMAGE: PATRICK MCALLISTER & KYRSTIN GEE 


RIGHT IMAGE: PATRICK MCALLISTER 


(Left) The process of gametogensis in egg and sperm haploid cells in mam- 
mals. (Right) Image taken using the immunofluorescence of kidney cells 


using the new imaging facility. 


out firsthand, as well as the subsequent 
stages of spermatogenesis (which creates 
sperm), and oogenesis (which creates 
eggs). ; 

“Too often are we confined to car- 
toonish figures that are not completely 
accurate or realistic views of the informa- 
tion we learn,” he said. 

Indeed, the professors are enthusias- 
tic with how things have progressed, 
and look to further expand their reach, 
continuing to branch out to all science 
students. 

As part of the biology department, 
Professor Fabian-Fine recognizes the 
need for scientific studies to keep up 
with modern technologies. 

“The students that we have here ... 
many of them move on to graduate 
school, and it is important that they're 
getting exposed to what types of meth- 
ods there are used out there,” she said. 
“What can we do now, in modern 
science?” 

Answering this requires these 
students, who are so motivated, to take 
advantage of space and resources provid- 
ed in the imaging facility, even outside 
of classes, but demands they treat the 
equipment respectfully; thankfully, she 
says, they have done so admirably. 

Fabian-Fine admits this lab wouldn't 
have been possible without efforts across 
different departments, the administra- 
tion, and information technology (IT). 


Together, they had finished setup by the 
Friday before classes started, meeting 
their launch date of Jan. 16. 

Fabian-Fine sees the facility as a 
significant draw for science majors and 
prospective students seeking competitive 
research. 

“(It) gives them a very good founda- 
tion,” she said. 

Given the chemistry department's 
staunch backing of this project, Profes- 
sor Chant agrees on its merits, even if 
the microscopes aren’t used by her own 
students. 

Instead, they take these same pro- 
grams and operating systems and use 
them to set common ground with one 
another, establishing a baseline for learn- 
ing new materials. 

Being able to precisely examine what 
different chemical interactions entail, 
Chant says, is very useful in itself. She 
also appreciates the more “active ap- 
proach” this area lets students take on 
their own, and acknowledges the facility's 
educational value. 

“We are a smaller, undergraduate 
institution that has this ability to use 
technology youd find in a research lab 
... to train you on how to correctly use 


it,” Chant said. @ 
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Chasing Bowman: 


By Jack Conway 
Multimedia/Photography Editor 


PR Pentagon correspondent, Tom Bow- 
man ’77, traveled from his office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. to speak to the St. Michael's 
community on Thursday, Feb. 23 about 
his experiences as a journalist covering the Iraq and 
Afghanistan War. Before taking the stage in McCar- 
thy for a panel discussion with two student veterans, ~ 
Bowman took time to sit down with The Defender to 
describe his journey. He wore a black coat, jeans, shiny 
shoes — and had two sets of glasses placed on the table 
beside his right arm. One pair for reading, the others 
tinted black to block the sun. 
Bowman graduated from St. Michael’s College with 
a degree in history and then earned his masters degree 
in American studies from Boston College. He transi- 
tioned to his current position as a NPR Pentagon Cor- 
respondent with minimal experience in radio broad- 
cast. “You're talking into this mic and youre talking 
to like 26 billion people, so it’s really nerve wracking 
at first,” but he soon found his style as a radio broad- 
caster. He said, “you want to give answers that are not 
too long, and not too short — thinking about how to 
collaborate your information without making it drone 
on, almost like you're looking for that happy medium.” 
Last summer while reporting for NPR in Afghani- 
stan, Bowman lost two colleagues in an ambush attack 
by the Taliban. In this interview the readers receive the 
inside scoop from a Pentagon reporter who reports on 
the atrocities of warfare during one of the most divided 
times in U.S history. 


Q: On a normal day, how would you go about re- 
porting while in Afghanistan? 


A: Well we would start like a month or two out, like 
where do we wanna go? And who do we want to go 
with? Usually, we were imbedded with the military, so 
we would go around on patrols and talk with them, 
ask what’s going on. The Afghans would be with me as 
well, so we would have a translator. 


Q: What was the intention of going to Afghanistan 
in the first place? 


A: The terrorism over there was getting worse, and the 
Taliban was gaining more territory. We wanted to see if 
the Afghan military was doing what they were sup- 


posed to. One soldier we were talking to told us they 
cleared the roads, so I asked them to show me — I 
wanted proof that they had actually done it. Ironically, 
this is when we went under attack. 


Q: So youre right in the middle of live combat? 


A: Right, and last year, we had a pretty bad incident 
— we lost two of our friends. We were on a patrol and 
were attacked by the Taliban — my photographer was 
killed and our translator too. We had been shot at a 
number of times, but this was bad. There were three 


vehicles in our convoy — we were in the lead vehicle — 
with an Afghan general, no other Americans, it was 
just us and the Afghans. We were driving down this 
road, when they started taking fire from the left side. 
The producer I was with, was on her first trip to Af- 
ghanistan, and was terrified. I said, I think we're okay; 
even though we could hear the sound of bullets bounc- 





PHOTO COURTESY OF TOM BOWMAN 


Tom Bowman shares breakfast with Afghan troops in 
Zabul Province, Afghanistan in May 2015. 


ing off the side of the amored vehicle. The general we 
were with goes shooting back with a machine gun, and 
then we swung around and went back to the base, but 
by that time we had realized our two colleagues were 
killed, so that was crazy. 


Q: Have you noticed a serious change in the de- 
meanor of the people working at the Pentagon after 
the recent change in office ? 


PHOTO COURTESY OF 
TOM BOWMAN 

Tom Bowman (left) 
and his photogra- 
pher, David Gilkey, 
who was killed in 

the summer of 2016 
while on an assign- 
ment in Afghanistan, 
at an old British fort 
in Ghazni, eastern 
Afghanistan. May, 
2011. 


Life after St. Mike's 


A: Yeah, I think people are kind of worried about what 
is going to come. But I think people are kind of happy 
with the Defence Secretary Jim Mattis — he’s not 
some strange odd duck — he’s a well known, respected 
— so I think people are really happy about that. 


Q: Do people have heavy weighing political opin- 
ions in the Pentagon, or do people try and keep 
their thoughts to themselves? 


A: Yeah, we generally do not talk about it, because we 


are not supposed to. People you know well will open 
up to you privately, but they are not supposed to be 
partisan in anyway. 


Q: How did you transition into radio broadcast as a 
print reporter? 


A: I worked for the Baltimore Sun, working there for 
19 years. I thought I was going to die a newspaper 
reporter, but the newspapers kinda died around me. ~ 
Our editor at the Sun is a legend in Journalism, Bill 
Marimow, now runs the Philly Inquirer — he won a 
couple pulitzer prizes. We had ten foreign bureaus and 
they closed them all to save money, and Bill started 
complaining about it, so he goes to the staff room and 
says youre making too many cuts — they say “Really? 
You're fired!” and fired him on the spot. This sent a 
shockwave through our newsroom and journalism and © 
general — and then NPR picked him up. j 


Q: Is that how you found your connection with 
NPR? 


A: Right, so a bunch of reporters went over with him 
immediately, saying we're out of here, you know? Like 
if they can fire this guy, they can fire anybody, I said 
Pm a print guy, I don’t do broadcast. Broadcast is 
weird, you know, it’s “show buis”. She said to me: don't 
worry they'll teach you how to do it. I asked her to talk 
to Bill, and if he wants me to come over to talk with 
him I’ll come over, so she sends me an email the next 
day saying Bill says come on Wednesday. I get to NPR 
on Wednesday, walk into his office and Bill said, you're 
a finalist for the Pentagon job. I said Bill, this is broad- 
cast — I’m a print guy. He said, don’t worry about it, 
they'll teach you how to do it. @ 


é 
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Study group rediscovers dry tropical forest 


By Lance Reynolds 
News/Sports Editor 


When Amanda Fitzpatrick, ’18, and 
Nick Ferrigno, ’18, awoke from sleep 
and left their cocoon-like mosquito nets 
on the first day of their trip to Costa 
Rica, the two ventured to the top of La 
Roca to see a breathtaking sunrise over 
Palo Verde — a dry tropical forest situated 
on the country’s northwestern coast. 

Fitzpatrick and Ferrigno found them- 
selves in an unfamiliar territory during 
the final two weeks of their winter break, 
as they were joined by 10 other St. 
Michael’s students and biology profes- 
sors Hope and Constantino on a tour of 
Costa Rica’s tropical ecology. 

- Not only was the tour a unique ex- 
perience during a time of the year when 
other St. Michael’s students are stuck in- 
side their homes, the visit to Palo Verde 
marked the first time in over a decade 
that a dry tropical forest was included 
during the annual 14-day excursion to 
Costa Rica. 

According to Hope, who has traveled 
to Costa Rica on 12 separate occasions, 
including his first trip as a graduate 
student at UVM to study flowering plant 
evolution back in 1981, the reason to 
add a dry forest site back to the yearly 
tour was to open his students’ eyes to 


what the world around them is truly like. 


“Most of the press is on the wetter 
forests because of the bigger diversity,” 
Hope said. “People don’t think about the 
dry tropical forests as much, and a lot of. 
people don’t even realize that there a lot 
of areas that are dry.” 

Dry forests are more threatened than 
wetter tropical areas because it’s much 
easier to convert the land for agriculture. 
Ferrigno said that the three-day stop in 
Palo Verde was his favorite part of the 
exploration of Costa Rica's rainforests. 

“Our expectation was that we were 
going to go to the rainforest, and we 
were going to be drenched and hot,” 
he said. “When we showed up to Palo 
Verde, because it’s a dry tropical forest, it 
wasnt like that at all. There were a lot of 
birds, a lot of life.” 

Although wetter tropical forests offer 
more biodiversity than drier forests, it’s 
easier to see more organisms that reside 
in dry forests like Palo Verde. 

According to Hope, the dryness of 
the forests prevents the trees from being 
closely staggered together, which allows 
more sunlight to enter making for easier 
viewing of different dry forest species 
easier than wet forest organisms. There 
are also fewer epiphytes in dry forests, 
which are plants that grow on other 
plants, like ferns. 


"oer esane | rat emnagrrctencuts retin-a si 


“In the dry forests, it’s easier to go out 
in the evening because it’s not raining, ~ 
so it’s more comfortable,” Hope said. 
“There were a lot of opportunities to see 
weird things that are out at night in the 
dry forests.” 

Some of the challenges that the 
students had to deal with while in Palo 
Verde were transitioning from the cold 
winters of Vermont to the hot, dry 
wetlands of Palo Verde’s national park, 
and sleeping in mosquito nets to prevent 
mosquitos, other blood-sucking insects 
and scorpions from entering the beds. 

Students also have good things to say 
about the dry tropical forest. 

“We definitely had the most 
freedom (in Palo Verde),” Fitzpatrick 
said. “In the other forests there were a lot 
more guards and certain hours that you 
couldn’ go into the forest.” 

Prior to going on the trip, students 
have to submit an application and take a 
two-credit course with the class meeting 
five times during the fall. The 12-student 
class breaks into three groups, with one 
group studying Costa Rica’s economic 
and political landscape, another studying 
the conservation status of the country’s 
ecosystems, and a third studying the 
main threats that the country sees to its 
conservation, 

Because of the rigorous academic 
workload that science majors endure, fit- 
ting in study abroad can be a challenge. 
Fitzpatrick and Ferrigno saw the 2-week 
academic trip to Costa Rica as an oppor- 
tunity to experience the abroad world 
and take away knowledge that they may 
not have otherwise. 


PHOTO COURTESY SMC COSTA RICA 2017 FACEBOOK 
The 12-student study group and professors Peter Hope and Paul Constantino soak in the sun from atop La Roca in Palo Verde. 
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PHOTO COURTESY PROFESSOR HOPE 


An anteater captured by Professor Hope in Palo Verde National Park. It was the first 
time Hope has encountered an anteater in his 12 visits to Costa Rica. 


“Tt was really amazing, especially during 
the winter when youre so cooped up 
inside,” Fitzpatrick said. 

As climate change continues to make 


its mark around the world, trips to study 


a country’s ecology like Costa Rica may 
take on even more importance. 

“People have an anti-intellectual, 
anti-science bias in one of the brightest 
countries in the world,” Hope said, refer- 
ring to the political shift in the United 
States’ environmental regulation with 
the Trump administration. “It’s hard to 
understand, and it’s very discouraging.” 


Students and Hope found encourage- 
ment from their 14-day expedition of 
Costa Rica. ; 

“[Costa Ricans] are really good at 
maintaining the environment and being 
conscious of the natural life and ecology 
that’s there,” Ferrigno said. “That’s one of 
the best parts to see how they do things 
because you can then take their methods 
and bring it back home, and educate 
other people on that.” 
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Food Bag program thrives one year after FIWF Grant 


mon, the chef for Burlington Children’s 
Space. Each bag costs roughly twelve to 
fifteen dollars to put together, and the 
BCS puts together anywhere from five to 
fifteen bags per week. The BCS was able 
to stretch $10,000 from the Fix it With 
Five Grant all the way up to mid-Febru- 
ary 2017 -- nearly a whole year. 

The impact of the grant goes beyond 
being able to provide more food bags 
for food insecure families. “The rituals 
around being able to cook for other 
people are really powerful, and it’s very 
hard to do that if you don't have enough 
food,” said Sarah Adams-Kollitz, director 
of the Burlington Children’s Space, add- 
ing that a core principle of the program 
is that chronic hunger leads to the ero- 
sion of human dignity. Both Adams-Kol- 
litz and Simon stressed that there are a_ 
lot of hidden problems that come with 
food insecurity. “Often, parents won't 


By Martin Villanueva 
Lifestyle & Entertainment Editor 


Last Spring, St. Michael’s Fix it With 
Five committee awarded their annual 
$10,000 grant to The Burlington Chil- 
dren’s Space Food Bag Program, which 
offers a bag of groceries to families who 
need it. Almost a year later, as the final 
stage of selection for this year’s FIWF 
Grant begin, we look back at the impact 
of that $10,000 grant -- made up of 
five dollars from each student’s student 
activities fee. 

The food bags come with a nutritious 
selection of food along with a recipe or 
recipes to help families put healthy meals 
together. Each bag has the ingredients 
for at least two meals for a family of 
four. When the FIWF grant arrived, it 
brought relief to the Food Bag Program. 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF ERINN BUCKLEY 





A recent foodbag and its contents displayed. 


even eat with their kids because there’s 

just not enough,” said Adams-Kollitz. 
“My favorite thing to hear about the 

Food Bag, is when families tell us “Hey 


“Tt was nice to feel like we had this cush- 
ion of funding, so that we didn’t have to 
feel like, ‘oh my gosh how many can we 

put together this week?’””said Erinn Si- 


MULTIMEDIA 





we had friends over for dinner or we 
made brunch together,” noted Simon. 
“[The Grant] freed us up to think of 
new ideas moving forward. We've been 
able to think about other things we can 
offer alongside the Food Bags, so we 


“The Grant] freed us up to think of new 
ideas moving forward. We’ve been able to _ 
think about other things we can offer along- — 


side the food bags,” ys | 


amount of financial capital to the BCS 
Food Bag program, but the positive 
momentum that the grant provided has 
been just as important. “Because it was 
such a big deal, and the families were 
so proud that we got it, there was a lot 


-Erinn Simon, 


chef for the Burlington Children’s Space 


can meet more folks’ needs -- more than 


_ just folks who really could use that extra 


food,” Simon said. Each Food Bag comes 
with a survey, and the Grant allowed 
the BCS to set aside some time to refine 
their survey, and think about ways in 
which they could fine tune the program 
to better support their community. “One 
of the things we found is that a lot of 
people didn’t have a lot of utensils. Now 
we have a stash of utensils and cooking 
tools,” said Simon. 

“The food bags are always helpful,” a 
recent recipient acknowledged on their 
survey adding, “They've really thought of 


everything!” 


Some other new initiatives surround- 
ing the Food Bag program include the 
sharing of shopping lists and recipes 
through blogs linked on the BCS web- 
site. The Food Bags themselves will soon 
also provide a way for families to literally 
put bread on the table. Starting this 
month, each Food Bag will either con- 
tain a bread making kit which they can 
use to make bread from scratch or dough 


which a family can bake themselves. 
‘The FIWF Grant allotted a great 





more interest and support in the Food 
Bag project. New people offered support, 
and new people also asked if they could 
take a Food Bag home,” Adams-Kollitz 
said. “It’s really helped to be able to say 
that students at St. Michael’s thought 
that was worth $10,000. It’s helped to 
show the community that we're worth . 
supporting. We'll always be grateful for — 
that.”e 





The International 
Fashion Show: 


Watch footage from the 


Feb. 14 
performance 


Go online at 


defender.smcvt.edu 
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Art comes alive Fridays in Burlington 


By Jordan Mathieson 
Staff Writer 


Breaking into the art scene can be 
intimidating for both artists and view- 
ers, but First Friday Art in Burlington 
makes the local art community acces- 
sible. 

The first Friday of every month, a 
variety of venues open their doors to 
the public and showcase local artists. 
Coordinators Chris Byrne and Ric Kas- 
ini Kadour have been creating the Art 
Map since 2006. The map makes it easy 
to find places for viewing art, and for 
artists to showcase their art. The venues 
include galleries, coffee shops, and local 
businesses. Formerly called First Friday 
Art Walk, Byrne and Kadour had to 
drop the ‘walk’ after the event became 
so expansive it was no longer feasible to 
walk to all of the participating venues 
in a night. 

Byrne explains that First Friday Art 
“provides an avenue for venues to get 
the word out in a concentrated way.’ 
First Friday Art has made a positive im- 
pact on the Burlington art community. 
Seth Mobley at Vermont Community 
Access Media (VCAM) on Flynn Ave, 

a non-profit community media center, 
said First Friday Art has been “tremen- 


Guys get in on the 





dously beneficial” VCAM primarily 
shows multi-media art works, offering 
opportunities to artists to showcase 
their digital work. Christy Mitchell's 
S.P.A.C.E. gallery uses First Friday Art 
to time their new openings, making it 
possible to do 12 or more shows a year. 

Mitchell is motivated to keep the 
arts alive in Burlington. Her gallery, 
S.P.A.C.E. on Pine St. in the South 
End, was created to do just that. She 
provides a sustain- 
able place that is 
“accessible to artists 
at all phases in their 
careers’. S.P.A.C.E. 
has a main gallery as 
well as an auxiliary 
gallery in the back 
and 18 artist studios. | 
She recognizes that 
it’s important for 
an artist to have a 
consistent outlet to 
display their work, 
and First Friday Art 
is accomplishing 
that. 

Many of the par- 
ticipating galleries 
strive to make their 
spaces warm and 
inviting, but if that’s 





PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY MADDY HANSEN ; 
Dan Ramos, ’17, uses his lunch break to catch up on The Bachelor. 


By Lily Bonadies 
Staff Writer 


It's a Monday night, eight o’ clock, 
and a group of guys sit closely around 
their common room television. 

Brian Laughlin, 19, never thought 
he would watch The Bachelor, but 
now he is hooked. “I started watching 
it Jojo's season because my girlfriend 
watched it? he admits. He is far from 


the only guy watching the reality soap 
opera. 

After all, the show has: suspense, 
drama and plenty of bikinis! It is even 
great for Fantasy Leagues. As Dr. Craig 
Pohlman, a psychologist in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, explains in his article 
“Why Guys Watch The Bachelor,” on 
Shrinktank.com, “Points can be earned 
for roses (obviously), but also for PDA, 
crying on the side and trash talking.” 


not your scene, stops such as Speeder 
and Earl’s on Pine St. and New Moon 
Cafe on Cherry St. also open up for 
First Friday. Cafe venues offer living 
local artwork in a familiar place with an 
added bonuses like coffee and food. 
First Friday Art brings the Vermont 
art community and greater Burlington 
community together. The Art Map pro- 
vides artists with a greater opportunity 
to find places to showcase their works 


and it has made viewing art more 
accessible to the community. If you're 
curious about living work by contem- 
porary local artists, the next First Fri- 
day Art is March 3, from 5-8pm. A lot 
of the venues are concentrated in the 
South End of Burlington, but check out 
artmapburlington.com to find venues 
in the Old North End, South Burling- 
ton, Winooski, and Shelburne. ® 








The S.P.A.C.E. Gallery, often participates in the First Friday events. 


action: Who will Nick pick? 


Laughlin agrees that the people on The 
Bachelor really play it up for the cam- 
era. “I think [the show] could possibly 
be a way to find love, but I think 80 per 


cent of them are there to get famous 


and act interested to see how much air 
time they can get,” he said. 

On social media, guys are also get- 
ting into the act and gossiping. Bachelor 
Nation, a group of diehard fans of the 
show, includes men — and they are not 
shy about giving their input on Twitter 
and Facebook. Vinny Ventiere recently 
posted on Twitter saying “In Corinne’s 
defense there are no rules to the jour- 
ney She felt her connection with Nick 
was strong what's wrong w a lil nap.’ 

Laughlin is still tuned into the drama 
of The Bachelor and is following every 
move on the show. Who does he like? 
“Chris B., Harrison, Chad for a little 
while until he went off the deep end... 
and I really like Vanessa and Rachel 
right now. I don't understand why 
they’re on the show.” 

Daniel Ramos, ’17, is another Bache- 
lor fan who watches weekly, but he just 
started watching this season. “This is 
the first season I’m watching, because I 
am in love with Corrine,” he says. “It’s a 


PHOTO BY JORDAN MATHIESON 


fun.thing to watch with my friends. It’s 
funny to see how ridiculous some of the 
[things] are that happen on the show.’ 
His favorite character is Corrine and his 
least favorite is Nick. 

Veronica McMorrow, ‘19; started 
watching The Bachelor about a year ago 
and watches the show every week with 
her friends. “I like watching the show 
because I find it funny, not because I 
condone any of the actions,” she said.“- 
Most of the girls are completely differ- 
ent people on the show compared to in 
real life. It could be a way to find love, 
but the people finding that love I think 
are fake and the relationships won't 
last.” Veronica says her favorite char- 
acters are Vanessa and Raven because 
they act the most like themselves. Her 
least favorites? Nick and Corine. “They 
both seem the most fake out of anyone 
and seem to just be there for exposure, 
which is why I think they would be 
good together,” Veronica thinks more 
guys are watching The Bachelor these 
days because of the girls on the show. 

More guys than girls are watching 
The Bachelor these days, but it seems 
like everyone who tunes in is addicted 
to the characters on the show. @ 
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Acabellas’ video “Quiet” inspires solidarity 


By Angela Baldacci 
Staff Writer 


Two weeks ago the Acabellas, an 
all-female student a capella group, re- 
leased their first music video, a cover of 
“Quiet” by MILCK which had become 
the unofficial anthem for the Women’s 
Marches this January. The video is a 
compilation of footage from the Wom- 
en’ March in Washington D.C. and of 
the Acabellas singing their original ren- 
dition. Only two weeks after the release, 
the video has more than 1,000 views on 
You Tube. 

The song became representative of the 
Women’s March after videos of MIL- 
CK and the GW Sirens, an all-female a 
cappella group at George Washington 
University, performing at the demonstra- 
tion went viral. 

‘The song extends beyond being an 
anthem for the Women’s March, with its 
background reflecting complex layers of 
women's rights. MILCK’s lyrics, “put on 
your face, know your place, shut up and 
smile, don’t spread your legs,” imme- 
diately establishes the song’s feminist 
theme. The essential message, that wom- 
en must stand up and demand equal 
rights is conveyed through the chorus, 
“But no one knows me no one ever will, 
if I don’t say something, if I just lie still, 
Would I be that monster, scare them all 
away, If I let them hear what I have to 
say, I can't keep quiet.” 

Connie Lim, MILCK’s lead singer, is 
a 30-year-old singer and songwriter from 
Los Angeles. Her inspiration for the song 
was driven by feelings of trauma she 
faced struggling with domestic violence 
and anorexia when she was 14. 

Jill Kahn, ’17, co-president of the 
Acabellas, and fellow Acabellas member 
Maddy Linden, ’18, participated in the 
Women's March in Washington D.C., 
which essentially inspired the project. 
The group made the unanimous decision 
to pass on the song's message to the St. 
Michael’s campus. “Every member of the 
group was on board and as passionate as 
we were, said Kahn. 

Although the Acabellas release videos 
from each of their concerts, this video 
is particularly momentous because it is 
the first genuine music video they have 
released. Kahn explained that the differ- 
ence between this film and their previous 
ones is that this video gave them the 
opportunity to stand for something, 

“The difference is that rather than 
getting our voices and song out there... 
we wanted to share a movement,” said 
Kahn. 

Kelly Champlain, a student at 
Champlain College, produced the video. 


A communications major and girlfriend 


of one of the members of the Acabellas, 
Champlain filmed the Acabellas’ ren- 
dition and compiled it with Kahn and 


“The difference is 
that rather than get- 
ting our voices and 
song out there... we 
wanted to share a 
movement.” 


- Jill Kahn ?17 
Co-president of the SMC 
Acabellas 


Linden’s photos and videos from the 
march. 

“Kelly went above and beyond. We 
feel so much gratitude toward her,” said 
McKenzie Bergan, ’17, co-president of 
the Acabellas. 

Throughout his book, Playing For 
Change, Rob Rosenthal discusses how 
music’s emotion evoking powers creates 
enormous potential for social change. 

Kahn explained how the group would 
like to have a presence on social media to 
raise awareness, aiming to support both 
the Women’s March and gender equality 
through their music video. , 

“Our goal is to stand in solidarity 


with people... it is more than just mu- 
sic,” said Kahn. 

However, in order to create concrete 
change, the Acabellas said that they 
realize there must be an element that 
extends beyond awareness. The Acabellas 
encourage participation in their fund- 
raiser for HOPE Works, a local organi- 
zation aiming to end all forms of sexual 
violence through healing, prevention and 
empowerment. A link to their fundrais- 
er is included in the YouTube video's 
description. 

“At the end of the day, it is about the 
act of singing together,” Bergan said, ex- 
plaining that the Acabellas’ community 





SCREENSHOT OF VIDEO BY KELLY CHAMPLAIN 


The Acabellas performing their rendition of “Quiet,” for their recently released music video. 


aspect creates a powerful support system. 


“Personally, I think music has always 
had a huge effect, whether it’s a happy. 


song to get me through the day or a sad 


song to cry at night,” Linden said. _ 

With this video, the Acabellas said 
that they hope to convey to the St. Mi- 
chael’s community that everyone has the 
opportunity to speak up on the national 
issue of unequal rights. 

“We stand with women of all races, 
religions, ethnicities, sexual orientations, 
abilities, and ages. We stand with you,” 


reads the description of the video.“You. 


are not alone.” @ 





SCREENSHOT OF VIDEO BY KELLY CHAMPLAIN 


The opening of the Acabella’s video. Only two weeks after release, the video had more 


than 1,000 views on YouTube. 
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- Japanese exchange students connect with campus 
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PHOTO BY ANGELA MCPARLAND 


On Thursday, Feb. 16, short term international students from Kokugakuin University in Japan play games and connect with the Japanese Culture Club 
in St. Eddie’s lounge in Alliot Hall. From left: Peter Caffrey, 17, Yukina Yanai, 19, Madoka Sekine, ’19, and Eric Shauinin, 17, make oragami cranes. 
Approximetely 40 people attended the event. Students also played games such as jan ken pon, a Japanese game much like rock-paper-scissors. 


MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAM IN CLINICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Our Master of Arts degree program prepares students for entry-level 
professional psychology positions in the public mental health system or study 
towards a doctoral degree at another institution. Elective courses in play 
therapy, marital and family therapy, intensive individual psychotherapy, and 
group therapy. 


The curriculum of our program is approved by both the Vermont Board of 
Psychological Examiners and the Vermont Board of Allied Mental Health 
Practitioners. 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED. 


SOOLEsH2206NNN PY SAINT MICHAELS 


EJ smevt.edu/psych COLLEGE 
psych@smcvt.edu GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
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By Angela McParland 
Design Editor 


The red railings overlook the communal fireplace in 
Alliot. 
A change of gaze to left reveals a mosaic window. 
No light shines through its colored glass, 
But it reflects the light of its shape and colors back to 
one’s gaze. 


The chalk pastels lay in quiet wait 
To add their dust to a work larger than themselves. 
Individually they are broken and used, 
But together they can create beautiful change. 


The morning light filters through the sky of a new 
day, 
Slowly bleeding its rays through the closed blinds of 
sleepers’ windows, 
Coloring the room in soft mixture of white and blue, 
Waking anyone regardless of the quality of their 
previous night's sleep. 


The artificial light of a computer’s login screen illu- 
minates whatever stands in front of it. 
The keyboard, hands or face of its user beginning 
their computer work for the day. 
Letters of a keyboard, contents of the computer 
monitor ever still, 
Yet creating new patterns with letter keys and color 
displays. 


‘The sparkling snow dances down from the heavens, 
Piling on the ground and on top of one another, 
Lining the dark silhouettes of trees’ branches and 
bristles, 

And making themselves temporary accessories atop 

someone's head. 
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The pages in which we read recent news yellows with 
the continuous passage of time. 
It sits and waits to be read, collecting dust while 
~ never losing the intent of its words. 
The story depicted in these strings of words and 
sentences 
Stand the true test of time despite its ever-aging 


pages. 


The clothes worn each week wrap wearers in warmth 
and comfort. 

Warmth is simple, but the patterns, materials and 
labor of which it was made are not. 
Previous deliberate choices brought the clothes to 
where they are being worn today. 

Almost like some miracle, all those moments lead 
to create a relationship between a person and their 
careful choices. 


The smiles and laughter of Izzy and Abigail enrap- 
tured in but a moment 
Resonate with all who hear their outward expression 
of joy. 
Their laughter and excitement is contagious, 
Causing even an uninvolved passerby to smile all the 
same. 


Attracting and reflecting one’s gaze, 
- And created of many imperfections, 
Moments pass whether wanted or not. 
Even the still changes with each new interaction. 
Temporary and unique like snow 
Or aging like a book’s pages through the passage of 
time, 
Previous moments, like miracles, create the moment 
known as “now” 
To touch the hearts of everyone alike. 
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SHANNON KELLEY 
St. Michael's Col- 
lege alums Kay- 
tlyn Kelley, '12, 
" (left) and J.P. Mc- 
ABOVE PHOTO Cormick, ’11, walk 
BY SHANNON WILSON along the shore of - 
Saint Michael’s College fans in | Lake Champlain 
the reflection of the glass at the | at Oakledge Park 
C. Douglas Cairns Recreation in Burlington on 
Arena on Saturday. Men’s Ice Feb. 18. 
Hockey fell to Aussumption 3-2 = 
in overtime. 
PHOTO ON RIGHT PHOTO ON LEFT 
BY MATTHEW FOURNARIS : Jonathan Watkins 
Tyler Prime,”19, does a method relaxes by the edge 
grab at UVM’s Trinity Campus of the water in Col- 
on Feb. 14. chester. Saturday. 


BECOME A LICENSED TEACHER 


IN JUST 4-5 SEMESTERS | 


Earn your license on a schedule that fits 
your life. Plus, students receive a student 
teaching scholarship. 
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Privilege on campus: 
We can do better, be better, together 


Discussion about priviledge has flood- 
ed the campus lately. 

Our campus is not all on the same 
page when it comes to social issues, but 
we all have the opportunity to become 
informed, to listen to one another, and 
contribute to the discourse. . 

Checking one’s own privilege comes 
with a certain amount of shock. The reali- 
zation that our society is tailored to bene- 
fit white, cisgender, heterosexual, wealthy 


men isn't a radical one, but the sheer © 


number of ways in which our society is 
slanted in favor of certain demographics 
__ is wildly eye opening, particularly when 
you aren't negatively impacted. 

There are the big ways minorities are 
disenfranchised in our society, for in- 
stance police brutality. According to re- 
search done by The Washington Post, 
out of the 175 fatal police shootings that 
have occurred in 2017, 27 percent were 
of black men. 

The result of that data is that the num- 
ber of white men being shot and killed is 
roughly proportional to population num- 
bers, but the amount of black men being 
shot and killed is about 3.4 times what it 
should be. 

Consider too, mass incarceration. In 
2015, The New York Times reported as 
many as 1.5 million black men were in- 
carcerated. Business Insider reported in 


2016 that African Americans 


times more likely than whites to be incar- 


aren et 


cerated by the state. 
Lastly, consider the wage gaps in the 
United States. In 2015, black Americans 


matches your complexion? 

That's privilege too. Many people can’t 
find band-aids that match their skin color 
closely, and they have to search, often un- 
successfully, for make-up that suits them. 


The realization that our society is tailored 


to benefit white, cisgender, heterosexual, 


wealthy men isn’t a radical one, but the 


sheer number of ways in which our society 


is slanted in favor of certain demograph- 


ics is wildly eye opening, particularly when 


you aren't negatively impacted. 


made 75% of their white counterparts, 
according to Pew Research data. Women 
earned 83% of what men did that same 
year. 

But there are ways beyond these mas- 
sive examples of prejudice that impact 
minorities in this country. 

Think, for instance, if you happen to 
be a white individual, about the band- 
aids that you buy or the makeup you may 
purchase. Do the band-aids come close to 
matching your skin tone? Can you walk 
into any CVS and find a concealer that 


HIV and ‘Trump: 


How funding cuts may cost lives 


As an activist working in the current 
political climate, I like to stress the fact 
that HIV/AIDs is not an issue of the 
past, but one of the present, as we work 
to prevent it from being an issue of the 
future. HIV/AIDS is still very much 
a relevant issue, and PEPFAR (The 
Presidential Emergency Plan For AIDS 
Relief), a program begun by President 
George W. Bush and continued by 
President Obama, is currently is danger 
of being cut, which will cost millions of 


people their lives and result in millions 


of children being born with HIV. Rath- 
er than cutting it, we need to increase 
it, by $667 million in each of the next 
three years. This increase is small, when 
we consider it against other government 
expenditures. Consider, for example, the 
fact that the US government will spend 
$300 million this year on a single per- 
son- First Lady Melania Trump, in order 
to provide additional security in New 
York City because of her personal choice 
not to move to the White House. 

As we continue to choose which is- 


Band-aids and make-up might seem 
like superficial, inconsequential instances 
of privilege. They aren't- they are proof of 
the invasive nature by which our society 
has favored certain groups, from what we 
make at work, to our safety in the hands 
of police officers, down to the band-aids 
we buy and the make-up selection in our 
stores. 

With the development of pop up class- 
es, the bias-response team, and the gener- 
al conversations on campus about social 
issues that have been brewing at St. Mi- 


sues we will defend and fight for during 
the next four years, it’s important to 
remind our Congressional delegation: 
Senators Leahy and Sanders, and Con- 
gressman Welch that there’s a program 
that they can rally behind that we 
already know is successful and is already 
saving lives as I write this. Allowing 

this program to fall through the cracks 
would be disastrous to international 
health, and is a great example of Demo- 
crats and Republicans working together 
to accomplish something meaningful 
and worthwhile. ® 


LINDSEY BALDWIN 717 
PRESIDENT OF THE STUDENTS 
GLOBAL AIDS CAMPAIGN (SGAC) 


chael’s College and nationwide, there is a 
movement for the campus to not only be- 
come more enlightened, but for our com- 
munity to take the initiative to educate 
ourselves about these concerns. 

At the core of these initiatives on cam- 
pus are the reasons why people turn to 
higher education in the first place: to bet- 
ter ourselves, to better our communities. 

However, along with the conversations 
that have been started as a result of these 
changes in discourse, there has been sig- 
nificant pushback. 

There has been resistance to the efforts 
of students, faculty, and staff to create a 
dialogue around the racism and national- 
ism that has inflamed our campus. Acts of 
opposition have been causing harm and 
distress to many students who feel disen- 
franchised- this semester the “Black Lives 
Matter” flag was stolen from the Durick 
library, and we cannot forget the events 
of last semester, for instance the swastikas 
drawn on migrant worker posters or the 


“Make America White Again” vandalism 


on the whiteboard outside of the multi- 


cultural center in Alliot hall that sparked 
the college to take action. 

We need to keep talking, but most im- 
portantly, we need to listen to each other 
and keep our eyes open. ® 


KELSEY BODE 
PRINT EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael’ College, 
strive to create high quality journalism 
collected on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our campus by 


facilitating a forum for informative, 
enlightening and thought-provoking 
conversation. Through in-depth re- 
porting, accurate storytelling and ex- 
ceptional visuals, The Defender aims 
to professionally and ethically deliver 


the truth to our diverse audience. 








Email kbode@mail.smcvt.edu for information on the contribution process. 
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furtleGone but not forgotten? 





By Jonathan Norton 
Opinion Editor 


It’s a Saturday night just after 10, and 
the band Sead is rocking out at Turtle 
Underground, performing a cover of 
the ZZ Top classic “Cheap Sunglasses.” 
The music is loud, the room is filled 
with colorful lights, and everyone there 
is bobbing their heads to the rhythm. 
It seems like the perfect setup for a full 
house, and yet there are less than 20 
people in the entire crowd. What gives? 





PHOTO BY EMMA RIPPE 


The band Sead performs at Eddie’s Lounge on Saturday 


Over the past year, the student-run 
music organization Turtle Underground 
has undergone major changes, perhaps 
the most obvious being a change of ven- 
ue from the basement of Purdle Hall on 
North Campus to the second floor of Al- 
liot in Eddie’s Lounge. Since the move, 
Turtle has held significantly fewer con- 
certs, and the concerts they do put on 
have drawn much smaller crowds than 
in previous semesters. According to Sean 


Walkama ‘17, co-head of Turtle Under- 
ground, the blame for Turtle’s waning 
popularity falls directly on the school 
administration, “The administration 
seems to have lost interest in keeping the 
Turtle atmosphere alive. When we were 
trying to decide a new venue for Turtle, 
we suggested places like Dion or Alumni 
Basement, but they ended up deciding 
to move it to Eddie’s Lounge instead.” 
The move to Eddie’s Lounge has tak- 


Scourge of the gym germs 


By Abi Bowie 
Arts Editor 


The first couple of weeks back, 
everyone is in full attendance of classes; 
refreshed from the semester break. How- 
ever, a few weeks in, we start to notice 
more people out of classes, or hearing 
more sniffing and coughing. I know I 
hear professors make comments such as 
“so and so is sick”. 

Our community is small and we 
share a lot of places with each other 
that make it easy for germs to travel and 
make people ill. One place that is shared 
among a good chunk of the campus 
is the Tarrant Gym. The equipment is 
shared amongst the students, faculty and 
staff, and community members. With 
all the people that are using the gym, 
the equipment can become a breeding 
ground for sharing bacteria and viruses, 
but are people wiping off the equipment 
that they are using? 

There are three gyms on campus. 
One is the Varsity Weight Room, located 
above the basketball court; another is the 
‘Tarrant gym (that has a track, running 
machines, and weights); then there is the 
Dion gym, which is mainly running ma- 
chines. The Tarrant Gym is the largest of 
the three, and used more by the students 
looking for a combination of weightlift- 
ing and cardio; I personally use this gym 
the most. At any given time, there are 
a few people on the track, people using 
running machines, and people using the 
weights. At one point, I began to notice 


that some people do not wipe down 
their equipment. We do have a custodial 
squad that cleans up after the gym closes, 
but it should not be that person’s job to 
disinfect every single workout machine 
on campus. 

“The main problem with not wiping 
down gym equipment after you use it 
is spreading sickness and germs’, said 
Abigail Keough, a Certified Athletic 
Trainer (ATC) at St. Michael’s College. 
“Especially during this time where things 
like strep throat and the stomach flu are 
making the rounds, we should be wash- 
ing and disinfecting our hands as much 
as possible.” 

Indeed, you can get respiratory and 





skin infections from attending a public 
gym according to the Clinical Biology 
Newsletter, written by Alice Schauer 
Weissfeld, Ph. D. The newsletter states 


“influenza and other viral infections, 
e.g., rhinovirus, are contagious and can 
spread from person to person by inha- 
lation of respiratory droplets expelled 
during coughing or sneezing.” 

Weissfeld writes, in regards to skin 
diseases, “sweat left to dry on equipment 
is also a breeding ground for bacteria. 
Bacteria thrive on used towels, on locker 
room floors, weights, cardio machines, 
benches, elliptical machine handlebars, 
bike seats, dumbbells, and yoga mats.” 

Some skin infections that could be 
found on gym equipment are: Methi- 
cillin-resistant Staphylococcus aureus 
(MRSA), Human papillomavirus (HPV), 
and Ringworm. MRSA can come in the 


ILLUSTRATION BY LIAM RADEMACHER 


form of small pimples or large boils on 
the skin. HPV is the cause of plantar . 
warts on the feet and hands (these are 


en away a lot of what made the original 
Turtle so popular. When Turtle Under- 
ground was held at Purdle Hall, its loca- 
tion on North Campus meant that stu- 
dents were generally free to openly drink 
without the interference of Public Safety. 
This created an atmosphere in which stu- 
dents could gather together and have a 
good time without feeling like they were 
being supervised by the administration. 
Of the three Turtle Underground shows 
I’ve been to since the Fall 2016 semester, 
there have been Public Safety Officers 
lurking both inside and outside Alliot. 
An atmosphere like that doesn’t exactly 
foster fuzzy feelings for students hoping 
to have a good time on a Saturday night. 
The administration has also made 
some other changes that have restricted 
the creative freedom of bands trying 
to perform. According to Walkama, 
“They've severely limited the amount of 
practice times bands get to only 1 or 2a 


SEE TURTLE p. 18 


semester.” 


different then the HPV that causes gen- 
ital warts). Ringworm, or athlete's foot, 
is a fungal disease that causes flaking, 
itching, and blistering of the feet. There 
are of course more infections that can be 
found around the gym. 
As someone who uses the gym quite 
frequently, I do not want to get these 
infections, nor do I want to spread them. 
On a recent Wednesday, I realized that 
I was coughing into my hand and then _ 
touching the treadmill. After my run was 
finished the treadmill was also dripping 
with sweat, so I took 30 seconds to walk 
across the room, get a disinfectant wipe 
and wipe down the treadmill and the _ 
sweat and bacteria that was left there. I 
noticed many people did not wipe down 
their running machines or weights after 
they used them. 
Andy Eames, physical therapist and 
ATC at the Edge in Williston, sees the 
same thing at his facility. “In this case, 


_ Sharing is not caring,” chuckled Eames. 


“Tt is just like washing your hands after 
you use the bathroom.” é 

As someone who uses the gym fre- 
quenly, I feel that it is our responsibility 
to keep our campus healthy anywhere 
we can. It takes seconds to wipe down 
a piece of gym equipment and I would 
rather take seconds out of my life than 
two weeks to heal from illnesses or 
infections. 
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DEFENDERO PINION 
In defense of blue lives 


By McKenna Martin 
Contributing Writer 


We've all seen the news. All there 
seems to be is one version of how every- 
thing is told: Negatively. We see things 
about the government, stock prices, pov- 
erty rates, and, of course, the problems 
going on with law enforcement. One 
can't go two thumb swipes on Facebook 
without seeing a post about how some- 
one somewhere has been verbally'or 
physically abused by a law enforcement 
officer some way or somehow. People 
see these posts and don’t think about 
the other side of the story- the fathers, 
mothers, sons, daughters, husbands, and 
wives who are the target of that post. I 
am a daughter of a retired police officer. 
Let me tell you, many of those articles 


are inaccurate. 


Being the daughter BE a police officer 
came with benefits and downfalls. First 
of all, dating? Please. I can’t look at a guy 
without my father calling in reinforce- 
ments. Then again, I will never have a 
man protect me and care for my safety 
as much as him. Take your daughter to 
work day had a different meaning when 


I got to sit in the police car and turn on 


the lights. It’s no boring office job! But 
with the good comes the bad. 

When I was younger, my father 
worked nights and I was always too 
young to understand why my mother 
would get so worried whenever my dad 
would put on his uniform for the night. 
To me, it was just my dad putting on 
his business attire, but to my mother it 
was much more. I saw him putting on ~ 
the bullet-proof vest under his uniform 
shirt, duty belt with a variety of tools, 
and the shiny badge to top it all off and 
thought nothing of it. My mother saw 
him putting on the vest that could save 
his life, the belt that had his life line on 
it, and the thing that could identify him 


if something were to ever happen to him. 


As I got older, I began to understand 
my mother’s concerns. Most kids my age 
had dads that would go to work in the 
morning and be home by dinner time. 
When they would talk about their day 
it would be things that happened at the 
office that didn’t go right or a business 
proposal that got turned down. I realized 
it wasnt normal to not have your father 
at dinner or on the rare occasion you 


did, the talk wouldn't be about a drug 


Normal kids didn’t have to worry wheth- 
er their fathers were going to come home 
in the morning, but I did. 

My father was an officer for the 
Rochester Police department, located in 
upstate New York. Rochester is, unfor- 
tunately, a crime-heavy city filled with 
some people that have bad intentions 
and his job was to stop those intentions. 
Sounds simple right? Wrong. Add in 
people shooting, yelling, spitting, and 
doing anything they can to stop you 
from catching them. I bet youre think- 
ing ‘well if they would just talk to these 
people, the situation wouldnt escalate 
to those extremes, Wrong again. Some 
people know what will happen if they 
get caught and will do anything to make 
sure it doesn’t happen. Imagine you're 
that officer that just came across some- 
thing on a traffic stop. You go up to the 
car and talk to the person about what 
happened. This person begins yelling 
at you and telling you that they weren't 
doing anything wrong so you tell them 
to step out of the car. but instead of 
reaching for the door they reach below 
or next to them. Do you know what they 
are doing? What are they going to pull 
out? If you can’t answer these questions 
neither can the officers. To the public, it’s 
“Police Officer Shoots Innocent Citizen” 
but what the public doesn’t see is the 


March 2,2017 | 7 
other side of the story. The family that 
gets that officer home, the emotional 
scars and pain that comes with taking 
that life, the uncertainty if the right 
thing was done, the possible job loss, and 
the public hate that comes with that split 
second decision. I can’t imagine my life 
without my father and I wouldn't want 
anyone else to have to either. 

While there are a few bad police ofh- 
cers out there, the good highly outweigh 
the bad. There are always going to be 
those bad apples in every profession from 
doctors to retail workers but that doesn’t 
mean every doctor or retail worker you 
meet is going to be bad. It’s the same way 
with this. Don’t let the things you see 
on social media and the news effect the 
way you see law enforcement. If you're 
ever wondering the justification for some 
decisions that are made, put yourself in 
their position. Would you think twice 
when your life could be in danger? How 
long would you try just talking? Is it 
really worth making your kids grow up 
without you? I’m lucky that my father 
is still here and has retired from police 
work, but there are a lot of people who 
still have to worry if they will hear the 
car pull in the driveway at night. Think 
before jumping to conclusions. That’s my 


father youre talking about. @ 





__bust or a weird call that they went to. 
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Conservatives: 


an overlooked 


By Jamie Dyer 
Op-Ed Writer 


This past summer I spoke with Dawn 
Ellinwood and Lou DiMasi regarding 
how the administration addresses its 
community. I asked them why St. Mike's 
chose to send a mass email comforting 
and offering support to students: who 
were distraught after the Pulse nightclub 
shooting in Florida, yet failed to make 
a comment or express support to those 
mourning after five police officers were 
killed in Dallas (an undoubtedly racially 
charged rampage). 

The answer I received was that the 
administration doesn't “know how to do 
this [address incidents in the world] the 
best way, because of where our world/ 
country is.” Dawn Ellinwood also add- 
ed, “We are searching for the best way to 
support all students, and we are open to 
suggestions.” It appears that things have 
still not changed; St Michael’s College 
has continued to handle situations in a 
politically correct manner which only 
caters to particular groups. 

I implore you to think deeply about 
this question: do you think these 
students, who become filled with fear 
when hearing or seeing something they 
don’t agree with, will survive in the real 
world if our community continues to 
coddle them? I understand that there are 
certain things which must be addressed 
and dealt with concerning hateful words 
and symbols. But, in all honesty, how on 


earth is a campaign slogan that empha- 


‘TURTLE’ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


One or two practice sessions isn’t 
nearly enough time to properly prepare 
for a two hour show, which forces bands 
to find their own spaces to practice their 
setlist. Christopher Toomey ‘17, guitar- 
ist for the band Soulfinger, says that his 
band no longer performs at Turtle Un- 
derground since the move, “Back when 
Soulfinger was in its prime, we used to 
have ten or twelve practice sessions be- 
fore a show. Now that the administration 
doesn't care about giving us the practice 
time we need, our band isn’t interested in 
performing there anymore.” 


Sadly, Walkama suggested that this 


SMC munority 


sizes all American’s uniting to benefit 
the nation considered “disrespectful 
language” which “appears to be targeted 
to certain groups, particularly minori- 
ty groups.”? In no way is the political 
phrase “Make America Great Again” 
hate speech or disrespectful language. 
Some might not agree with the outcome 
of the election but that is no reason for 


these people to get upset when they 


Safety or Student Affairs. I chose not 

to do this because I was not in fear for 
my safety in any way, shape, or form. 
Rather, I recognized the fact that some 
of my peers wont always see eye to eye 
with me. If they handle opposing views 
in such a childish manner, that’s their — 
own problem, not mine. An excerpt 
from the Diversity Statement issued by 
the Board of Trustees states, “the College 
is dedicated to fostering a culture of 
inclusion where individual differences 
are celebrated, valued and recognized as 
vital and complementary to the aca- 


demic experience.” The atmosphere this 


institution has created is certainly not 





PHOTO BY JACK CONWAY 


Jamie Dyer shows his support for President Trump by holding a “Make America Great 


Again” banner outside of St. Edmunds Hall 


see or hear something they don’t agree 
with and try to label it “hate speech” in 
order to silence the other side. Instead 
students, faculty and, staff should have 
more of an open dialogue between op- 
posing viewpoints. 

At St. Mike’s I have had two Donald 
Trump signs stolen from me. I did not 
follow up either incident with Public 


will most likely end up being Turtle’s 
final year unless major changes can be 
made, “If we don't have an actual space 
to call Turtle Underground, there’s not 
going to be a Turtle Underground.” As 
someone who's enjoyed attending many 
Turtle concerts in the past, it’s sad for 
me to see such a great idea being slowly 
phased out of existence. Musicians and 
concertgoers alike are being snubbed by 
an administration that doesn’t see the 
issue with stifling the creative freedom 
of its students. Is it time for Turtle to be 
put to rest, or is there still some hope it 
can be redeemed? @ 


one of inclusion, as it is not directed to 
individuals who have opposing views to 
the majority of the community. 

One of the largest minority groups 
on campus are conservatives, who realize 
their way of thinking on certain top- . 
ics are not welcome and in some cases 
silenced in certain academic settings. I 


am aware that St Michael’s administra- 


tion must take action against acts of hate 
and bigotry, but they should be able to 
decipher between a deliberate hateful 
message (i.e. swastika’s), and expression 
of support for our President. I would 

be ashamed to see the place I call home 
discriminate against their students who 
openly convey their support for some- 
thing they believe in. 

Conservative students, faculty and 
staff members should all feel comfort- 
able giving their opinion, regardless — 
if people want to hear it or not. see __ 
things everyday on campus that I do not 
agree with that make me feel uncom- 
fortable. For example, I do not agree 
with the recent surge in popularity for 
the Black Lives Matter movement on 


campus. I find that their rhetoric against — 


the nation’s police officers has led to 
increased hostilities across the country. 
Therefore, I choose to support groups 
like All Lives Matter and Blue Lives — 
Matter, yet I make no effort to demand 
that the college recognize such things 
because I understand that I will see and 
hear many things in my lifetime that 

I will not agree with and will have to 
listen to the other side’s point of view. 
It is part of growing up and developing 
as both an intellectual and a: member 
of society. Do not condemn the silent 
minority who dream of making Amer- 
ica great again. Our message should be 
welcomed and discussed amongst our 
community rather than suppressed. © 
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The band Sead performs at Eddie’s Lounge on Saturday 
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osted by Sophie Adams ‘18, hiking Camel’s 
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maddiejschneider Ran out of food 
at home, eating snowflakes in- 
stead. photo creds: @gabbyrella 
(my snow angel) 


Photo on campus by Gabriella Elmoussaoui 
17, posted by Maddie Schneider ‘17. 










_maremc Lovely day of “spring” skiing 
today, right @ryanlackey72? / Smuggler's 
Notch, VT #stayandwander 












nattymie 48 degrees wasn't quite 
arm enough for a beach day but 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF 
RILEY STEFANO 
Left: Riley Stefano, 
16, and Logan Da- 
vid, ‘16, on vacation 
in Iceland after 
graduation. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF 
ST. MIKE’S STORIES 


Left to right: Andrea 
Rodriguez, ’18, 
Jessyca Santos, ’17, 
Shraddha Bajaria, 
16, Rahela Rezaei, 
16, and Keitsha 
Figueroa, ’17, pose 
for a photo. Their 
story is also shared 
on the St.Mike’s Sto- 
ry webpage. 


‘The best of times: 


St. Mike’s partners, family, and friends reminisce 


By Sarah Haney 
Staff Writer 


Phung Pham has to come up with creative ways to 
incorporate the alumni into the community. Recently, 
Pham, the Assistant Director for Annual Giving, found 
out that ten percent of the alumni from St. Michael’s 
College ended up getting married, and she thought 
what a better a time to celebrate love than on Valen- 
tine’s Day. The webpage is called “St. Mike’s Stories.” 

“To me, Valentine's day is really just about showing 
the journey of love” Pham said. “That’s how the idea 
came to her. Initially, the webpage started off with 
stories of romantic relationships that comes from St. 
Michael’s, however it quickly expanded to include 
the friendships formed as well. “People form lifelong 
friendships from St. Mike's,” Pham said. “We expand- 
ed it to really honor and show you the bonds and the 
friendships that really happen here.” 

One of the stories submitted to the page was Riley 
Stefano’s, 16. She and her boyfriend, Logan David, had 
interacted here and there throughout their four years 
of college, but only met officially during their senior 
year. “I knew who he was—it’s such a small school, 
pretty much everyone knows everyone,” she said. “But 





we had never had a real conversation.” However, their 
first semester of senior year changed that. After being 
paired together in Will Marquess’s writing class the two 
of them bonded over creative writing and a common 
love for basketball. By the end of the class, David had 
asked her for her phone number, texting her later that 
afternoon seeing if she would be willing to go down 

to Burlington with him to finish their conversation. 
Stefano agreed and they spent four hours talking on the 
fishing pier. “It was the most perfectly awkward night I 
had ever had, and it became the start of our story.” 

The two of them are continuing their love story 
in the “real world” while David is attending graduate 
school and Stefano is working her first nine to five job. 
In the ten months since graduation their relationship 
has changed. “[our relationship] has grown a lot as 
we have become even closer, especially now that we 
both live in Boston... living out in the ‘real’ world and 
supporting each other.” Stefano was really happy to 
have not only shared her story, but to read the stories of 
others on the page. 

Another story on the page, was that of Paula Rosa- 
do, 79, and Maureen Kinne, ’78, who met their fresh- 
man year at St. Michael’s on fourth floor of Ryan Hall, 
was of a deep friendship. Despite not seeing each other 


MULTIMEDIA 


much after graduation, and whilst they got married 

and had children, Kinne helped Rosado at one of her 
worst times. On July Ist, 2014, Rosado was hit by a car, 
almost dying, putting her in a coma. 

“Mo went out of her way to help my family in my 
absence,” Rosado wrote. Kinne was with Rosado after 
she came out of the coma when she was in a rehab cen- 
ter. The two friends have remained in touch since. “It is 
because of friends like Maureen Kinne that I feel loved 
and so fortunate to be alive and to have had a second 
chance at life.” 

Although this was only the first year putting a page 
like this together, it certainly won't be the last. “The 
content was driven by the great stories,” Pham said. “All 
the great stories came from the alumni’s themselves.” 
Pham is interested in adding more stories next year due 
to how big of a success it was and all the positive feed- 
back they received. “All the stories really provide a great 
snapshot into St. Mike's, and the lives of St. Mike’s, and 
what St. Mike’s is all about.” © 


The St. Mikes Love Page can be found at http://lovestories. 
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Knights fall just short in overtime of NE-10 championship 


By Nathan Terry 
News/Sports Editor 


fter an exciting 4-1 semifinal 
victory against Stonehill Col- 
lege on Feb. 18 in the North- 
-ast 10 semi-final game, the 
St. Michael’s College Men’s Hockey team 
came up just short Saturday losing 3-2 
in overtime in the Northeast-10 Con- 
ference Championship game to fourth 
ranked Assumption College. 

St. Michael’s players were in firm 
control for most of the game as they held 
a 67-30 advantage in shots, but Assump- 
tion goalie Nick Commesso had a phe- 
nomenal game as he made 65 saves and 
didn’t allow a goal after the first period. 

The Knights started strong, as Colin 
Biebel, ’19, scored the opening goal just 
3:37 into the first period off a rebound 
in front of the net, assisted by Jack Ouel- 
lette, 719, and Connor Mitchell, 717. 

The Knights continued to pressure 
Commesso after the initial score, as he 
was forced to make an outstanding save 
on a breakaway. However, the Knights’ 
effort paid off when Biebel tallied his 
second goal of the game assisted by 
Mitchell & Danny Divis, *17. At the 
conclusion of the opening period, the 
Knights outshot Assumption 26-6. 

In the second period, Assumption 
drew within one goal after scoring at 
14:35. Divis nearly scored the third goal 
of the game for the Knights, only to 
have his shot blocked by an Assumption 
player at 16:20. The Knights also had a 
goal taken off the board, when goalie in- 
terference was called after a shot by Josh 
Dickman, ’17, found the back of the net. 

“I was expecting the puck to come 
to me when I came out of the [penalty] 
box. I didn’t see what happened in front 
of the net, I just looked up and saw an 
open net. Even after they took the goal 
off the board, we still felt like we had the 
game,” Dickman said. Knights goalie 
Chris Johnson, ’19, made several impres- 
sive saves during the period to maintain 
the lead, including a key shorthanded 
save at 3:17 of the stanza. 

At the start of the third period, both 
teams came agonizingly close to scoring. 
Mitchell rang a shot off the post at the 
four minute mark, and an Assumption 
shot banged off the post at 5:10 of the 
period. With the pressure on the St. 
Michael’s defensive end mounting, the 
Knights called a timeout. Off the ensu- 
ing faceoff, Assumption scored on a shot 
from the left point through a screen to 
tie the game at 7:17. In the closing min- 
utes of regulation, Assumption nearly 
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PHOTOS BY ANGELA MCPARLAND 


St. Michael’s Colin Biebel scored two goals for the Knights in the Northeast-10 Conference Championship Game. 


scored the winner, as a shot hit the post 
with 1:30 remaining. Johnson also made 
a terrific play coming out of his net to 
clear a puck from the zone in the closing 
seconds, sending the game into overtime. 

In sudden death overtime, both teams 
came out with high intensity knowing 
their seasons rested on the next goal. The 
Knights successfully killed off a penalty 
in the opening minutes of the extra peri- 
od, and Biebel nearly completed his hat 
trick just before the four minute mark 
only to be denied by the Assumption 
netminder. On the ensuing counterat- 
tack, Assumption scored the game win- 
ning goal. The Knights only allowed only 
a single shot, albeit the game winning 
goal, in overtime. 

In the postgame trophy presenta- 
tion, Biebel and fellow sophomore Sam 
D’Antuono were named to the NE- 10 
Championship All-Tournament Team 
for their play in the tournament. With 
the loss, the Knights finished the season 
as tournament runner ups for the third 
time in the past four seasons. 

“T's always exhilarating to play a big 
game in front of such a large crowd,” 
Biebel said. “We worked hard and we 
really left it all out on the ice. This team 
has a lot of character and I think we real- 
ly showed that throughout the game.” 

In the semifinal game of the tourna- 
ment, the second seeded Knights defeat- 
ed third ranked Stonehill 4-1. Sam 
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Sam Finkelstein, 18, skates around the Assumption net. 


D’Antuono, ’19, netted a goal and two 
assists, and Jack Ouellette, 19, added 
a goal and an assist. The Knights came 
out firing in the first period, with Eric 
Salzillo, ’18, opening the scoring with 


power play goal just 3:43 into the game. « 


The Knights outshot Stonehill 15-10 in 

the period. ; 
Midway through the second period, 

Dickman scored during a four on four to 

bump the lead up to 2-0 at 13: 29. The . 

Knights were also able to successfully 

kill off a penalty in the closing minutes 


of the period to maintain their two goal . 


advantage. Overall, the Knights held a 


commanding 17-6 edge in shots for the 
period. 

Stonehill proved they would not go 
quietly in the final stanza, with a goal at 
8:52 to draw to within one goal. Howev- — 
er, Ouellette scored a big insurance goal 
at 14:50 to make the score 3-1. With the 
Stonehill net empty after matching pen- 
alties on both teams, D’Antuono scored 
an empty net goal to secure the win at 
16:41. Johnson finished the game with 
32 saves for the Knights. @ 
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Josh Dickman, ’17, looks to pass the puck to an open teammate. 


Left 


Right 


Patrick Doherty, ’19, puts a shot on net next to a crowd of Assumption players behind the boards. 
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Horse Training 


Photo Column by Jack Conway 
Multimedia/Photo Editor 


As Annie Fitzgerald left her car and began walking 
to the stables at Mountain Moon Farm in Charlotte, 
V.T, horses that had been standing in shadows began 
to move. She approached the stables and called their 
names the horses trotted towards her. 

As she walked around the barn, you could begin 
to sense her passion. “Every horse has a name and 
varying personality,’ she said, “they are like people” 
Fitzgerald graduated from UVM with a major in En- 
vironmental Science, which she said, is a key contrib- 
utor towards her success. While at UVM she was on 
the equestrian team, competing regularly, and when 


she was not competing she was at the barn tending 


to horses. Now at the age of 23, she is able to wake up | 


every morning to look out 

her front window and see a red barn sitting in front 
of the snow capped green mountains, not to mention 
20 horses meandering in their stables. 

“A normal day for a horse trainer doesn't exist,’ 
said Annie Fitzgerald. At her own barn and horse 
training facility, she spends herday teaching students 
to ride horses. She got her first horse when she was 
thirteen and fell in love, to her these horses are more 
than animals, they are her life. @ 


The Art Of... is a recurring photo column for The Defender that features a different art form with 
each publication. 
Horse Training is the fourth of the series, a full gallery of images can be found at defender.smcvt. 
edu 
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